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Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Drawing 
draws from laps instead of a number 
of individual ends of sliver. 


LOWELL 


SHOPS 


147 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


More than 


deliveries sold 
Including the following M1lls: 


ALICE MFG. COMPANY kasley, $. C. 
AMOSKEAG MFG. COMPANY ow Manchester, N. H. 
BIBB MFG. COMPANY... ....Macon, Ga. 
BOOTT .Lowell, Mass. 
DANA WARP MILLS... ‘Westbrook, Me. 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO........ Durham, N. C. 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO., No. 2 Mill Erwin, N.C. 
FIRESTONE COTTON MILLS Bedford, Mass. 
GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS... _Greenwood, S. C. 
GRENDEL MILLS... Greenwood, S. C. 
HARTSVILLE COTTON MILL. Hartsville, S. C. 
KENDALL MILLS, Addison Plant...................... Edgefield, S. C. 


KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION ._ Burlington, N. C. 
LAURENS COTTON MILLS Laurens, S. C. 
MATHEWS COTTON MILL ......................... Greenwood, S. C. 


NINETY-SIX COTTON ..\Ninety-Six, S. C. 
J. M. ODELL MFG. COMPANY. Pittsboro, N. C. 
PACIFIC MILLS, Hampton Best. Columbia, 


PANOLA COTTON MILLS &reenwood, C. 
RIVERSIDE AND DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS, Danville, Va. 
SPRINGS COTTON MILLS, Baldwin Plant... Chester, S. C. © 
WARE SHOALS MFG. COMPANY... Ware Shoals, S.C. 
WHITE MILLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE Peterboro, N. H. 
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Automatic 


Loom 


meet your specifications: 
Accurate, smooth, strong—cut from selected Vermont and Tennessee 
Rock Maple and Yellow Birch—all parts made, assembled and care- 
fully tested by precision machinery in our own plants. Standard 


dimensions maintained with less than 15/1000 tolerance. | OTHER OFFICES : 


Providence, R. I. 


Finishes: Transparent Enamel for heavy conditioning—baked at _ Lawrence, Mass. 
325° and guaranteed to stand 300° heat. Number 150 for light = rage aay 
conditioning—hard varnish dip finish .. . guaranteed to stand 150° 
heat and any amount of moisture. We are proud to put the Senn. J 


trade-mark on these products—ask the sales engineer at our near- 


est office to give you samples and quotations. 


U S Bossin ©, SHUTTLE Co. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


BETTER BOBBINS SPOOLS CONES ¢ SHUTTLES 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2. 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 


ER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 32, 1897. 
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Textile Men Deny 
Union Charges 


Challenge Unions to Prove Statements — 


TATEMENTS made before the Senate Labor Commit- 
5 tee in Washington by Francis J. Gorman, vice-presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers of America, that 
Southern mill workers were “clamoring for a general 
strike” drew fire from mill men at the end of the week. 
T. M. Marchant, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, characterized Gorman’s re- 
marks as “utterly absurd.” Mr. Marchant, in a telegram 
to Senator Wagner, also challenged the union official to 
make good the statements relative to the threat of a 
general strike in the South. The telegram said: 


‘My attention has been called to statements made to- 
day by one of the vice-presidents of the United Textile 
Workers of America regarding wages and labor relation- 
ships in the Southern textile industry. My simple reply 
is to challenge this man, or anyone else, to make good 
these statements before a joint meeting of the Textile 
Code Authority, of which Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Dr. 
Leo Wolman and H. Nelson Slater are members, and the 
Cotton Textile Industrial Relations Board, composed of 


Dr. Robert W. Bruere, chairman, Major George F. Berry 


and Dr. B. E. Geer. We urge such a hearing and invite 
proof.” 


The statement of Mr. Gorman, to the 
effect that a general strike is pending in 
the Southern textile region, was termed by 
the Greenville Chamber of Commerce as 
unfounded and untrue, 


The Chamber of Commerce forwarded 
telegrams to Senators James F. Byrnes and 
E. D. Smith and Congressman J. J. Mc- 
Swain, in which flat denial is made of the 
charges made by Gorman. The South 
Carolina representatives were also urged 
to oppose any change in the present setup 
for handling. matter concerning labor or 
working conditions. 

Mr. Gorman also charged that the 
Southern mill owners had used the Code 
to level out higher wages down to the mini- 
mum permitted and that many skilled 
workers. were receiving less than their for- 
mer wages. This statement was answered 


by George A. Sloan, chairman of the Code Authority, who 
denied the charges and submitted statistics in proof of his 
testimony. 

Mr. Gorman’s testimony that the absence of classifica- 
tion of wages above the minimum has resulted in a level- 
ing of textile wages down to the minimum “is altogether 


contrary to the facts,” Mr. Sloan asserted before the 
committee. | 


Worxkinc Hours Cut From 54 To 40 


In the early part of 1933, the depressed level of em- 
ployment and the wage situation in the cotton textile in- 
dustry were “highly unsatisfactory,” Mr. Sloan said. The 
code, he said, reduced working hours to a maximum of 40 
a week, from an average of 54 previously, and restricted 
machine hours to 80 a week. This spread the available 
business and spread employment, he explained, adding 
that the percentage reduction of hours and labor in the 
cotton textile industry was greater than perhaps in any 
other code. 

In March, 1933, the low point, Mr. Sloan said, the 
cotton textile industry reached a low point of employ- 
ment of 320,000 persons. In anticipation of the code 
and as the result of its actual adoption, there was a 44 
per cent increase, to a total of 460,000 em- 
ployees, by August, he said. September 
employment was 461,000; January, 430,- 
000, and February about 445,000, accord- 


ing to Department of Labor figures, the 
witness said. | 


Asked by Senator Walsh of Massachu- 
setts whether any factors other than the 
NRA code contributed to this increase in 
employment, Mr. Sloan replied there is a 
diversity of opinion about that, but in his 
own opinion all could be attributed to the 
code. | 

Much has been heard about the 1929 
level of employment, and Secretary of La- 
bor Perkins spoke of this in her speech to 
the code authorities recently, Mr. Sloan 
said. He emphasized that if the 1926 level 
be an objective of NRA, the cotton indus- 
try has attained that objective, as its em- 
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ployment in February, this year, was 101 per cent of the 
1926 average, according to the Department of Labor. 


Senator Walsh called attention to depression in the 
textile industry in 1924-1925-1926, and Mr. Sloan agreed 
with this statement. Responding to questions by Senator 
Walsh and Senator Davis of Pennsylvania, he said the 
shift of the cotton industry from New England to the 
South has ceased during the last two or three years, a 
fact which Senator Walsh observed might be attributable 
to lack of shifting anywhere owing to the depression. 


The high point of cotton textile employment in recent 
years was 1927, Mr. Sloan continued. Average monthly 
employment in 1924 was 416,000; 1925, 445,000; 1926, 
444,000, and 1927, 467,000, he said. 


’ The July-October, 1933, average exceeded the 1926 
average, the witness said. 


As for minimum wages, Mr. Sloan told the committee, 
in addition to the spread of work and the increased wages 
of operatives under the code, there had been a consider- 
able increase in the higher brackets.. As for the lower 
brackets, he said he was ashamed to admit that in some 
cases the code had brought a 200 per cent increase in 
the hourly rate and a 100 per cent in the weekly wage, 
“meaning that in these cases wages were very low pre- 
viously.” 

There are three wage provisions in the cotton textile 
code, and it is important to recall all three. Mr. Sloan 
told the committee. There is the minimum wage of $12 
in the South and $13 in the North; the provision that 


workers shall receive at least as much for 40 hours labor . 


as for the longer hours previously; and the provision that 
differentials in the higher occupational groups existing 
prior to the code must be preserved. 


Production now is greater than before the code, Mr. 
Sloan said in answering Senator Davis, because of the 
spread of business. He answered another question by 
the same Senator by saying there has been a wholesome 


improvement for workers under the code, and also for 
the mills. 


“By and large, the industry has come out of the red 
to a break even condition,” Mr. Sloan said. He added 
that much new machinery had been installed, and textile 
_ machine manufacturers have many orders booked ahead, 


because mills are in a position to think of replacements 
now. 


Average wages in the industry have increased from 
$11.61 in April, 1933, to $15.29 last November, the wit- 
ness testified, while average hourly wage earnings have 


increased from 21% cents to 36% cents, an increase of 
69 per cent. 


Employees working 10 to 14 hours less a week are 


making more than $3 a week over prior wages, Mr. 
Sloan told the committee. 


Maximum wages have been increased under the code, 
the witness continued. In 1932, he testified, slasher ten- 
ders were paid 114 cents an hour more than weavers, 
whereas in August, 1933, they received 2.2 cents an hour 
more; card grinders in 1932 received 2%4 cents an hour 


more than weavers, and in 1933 they received 3 cents 
more. | 


Senator Walsh interrupted to inquire whether piece 
workers had been increased proportionately. It might be 
said, he pointed out, that while piece workers had had 
their base pay increased under the code, they might re- 
ceive less pay weekly than before because of the reduc- 
tion in hours. He understood most all weavers were on 
piece work, Senator Walsh said. 


Mr. Sloan thought most weavers were on time work, 
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but called upon W. S. Nicholson, of the Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., for his opinion. Mr. Nicholson replied 
that practically all weavers are on piece work, and he 
thought about 80 per cent of all employees in the cotton 
mills were on piece work. Most of them, however, work 
up to the 40-hour maximum, he said. 


Senator Walsh observed that there is no provision in 
the code to guarantee increases on piece work, but Mr. 
Nicholson replied that all piece work wages were read- 
justed upward under the code and that, certainly as to 
his own mill, piece workers receive as much for 40 hours 
as they did a year ago for 55 hours’ work. 


For seven of the higher occupations, Mr. Sloan testi- 
fied, the records show an average of 35 cents an hour 
paid in 1932 and an average of 44 cents an hour in Au- 
gust, 1933, under the code. _— 


Payrolls of the cotton textile industry aggregated $2,- 
957,000 weekly on the week ended closest to March 15, 
1933, Mr. Sloan testified, while in June this had increased 
to $4,998,000; July, 5 million dollars; August, 6 million 
dollars, and that the weekly average had remained close 
to the 6 million dollar figure. The February figure this 


year was 92 per cent greater than the 1932 average, Mr. 
Sloan said. 


“Real wages,” meaning purchasing power of employees, 
are 10 per cent greater than in 1926, and 26 per cent 
greater than in March, 1933, Mr. Sloan said. 

Replying to another question, Mr. Sloan said the price 
of print goods to consumers is not quite twice now what 


it was before the code, despite wage increases and higher 
prices of raw cotton. 


Summing up his testimony, Mr. Sloan explained he 


had desired to make his statement “because we did not. 


want the impression to go out. that the minimum wage 
had become the maximum wage, for this would hurt the 


cotton textile industry, and also would harm the NRA.” _ 


Laws vs. Economy 


The Supreme Court of the United States is pictured as 
“placing a second judicial prop beneath emergency recov- 
ery legislation” in sustaining the constitutionality of 
New York State’s law fixing a minimum price for milk. 

The court upholds the doctrine of curtailment of en- 
joyment of private property in the public interest, and 
finds the economic emergency justification for the use of 
such powers. It sustains the conviction of a New York 
milk merchant who sold two quarts of milk, plus a loaf 
of bread for 18 cents, when the milk control board set a 
minimum sale price of nine cents a quart. 


This law and the court’s decision thereon can hardly 
fail to provoke thought as to the relation of economics to 
statutory enactments. Assuming that it is constitutional 
for a State or Nation to decree that one shall not sell a 
commodity for less than a specified price, it still becomes 
a question as to the equitability of a legal step of that 
kind over an extended period of time. For to sell a 
product, one must have a buyer. If he cannot find a 
buyer at the legal minimum price, he cannot sell without 
violating the law and if he obeys the law, he loses the 
right to exchange his property for money. And that 
might amount virtually to confiscation in numerous in- 
stances. A program of this sort may be successfully 
carried out for a time in connection with other control 
measures, but when more goods are produced than the 
market will absorb at a given price, economic laws come 
into play which make statutory enactments look puerile. 


_ —Greenville Daily News. 
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NEW ADDRESS .. 


@ On or about April 15, 
the general offices of the 
American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation will 
be located at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 
The move to these spa- 
cious new quarters, on the 
57th to the 61st floors, was 
necessitated by our growing 
business, an ever present 
desire to better serve our 


customers, and to provide 


- for the expansion to which 


we look forward. 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID « CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


TT 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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MINEROL 


tames unruly 


COTTON= 


@ Charged with == Fl BRE i 


static... cotton 
fibre runs wild | 
in the mill. Itneedscontro/].. and that comes in 
no more convincing form than the MINEROL 
treatments that mill men have found so helpful 
too, at the Cards, in Drawing and Spinning. 


@ MINEROL is a fibre conditioner...lubricating, 
BRETON 


softening, and preparing 
better reactions to Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Mercerizing 
OCES processes. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


ASHBURN 
PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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Two Over Two 


Leno Weave 
H. H. Wood 


This weave consists of 4 threads weaving plain, 2 ends 
crossing at intervals and all 4 ends weaving plain on 
either side. For this weave I am using flat steel doups 
made by Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company. 1 am 
showing drawing of doups and heddles when harness are 
level. The drawing of threads in this weave are as fol- 
lows: 

Thread A is drawn through doup needle 7 between 
doup standards 1 and 2 on left hand side of other doup 
and heddles and under slackner bar 10. Thread B is 
drawn between doup standards 1, 2, 3 and 4 through 
doup needle 8 and on left side of heddle 5 and 6 under 
slackner bar 11. Thread C is drawn between doup 
standards 1, 2, 3 and 4 and through eye in heddle 5. 
Thread O is drawn between doup standard 1, 2, 3 and 4 
and through eye in heddle 6. All 4 threads are drawn 
through same dent in reed. 


We have 2 slackner bars, one above the other, as the 
doup threads in this weave are raised and lowered dif- 
ferently. The plain heddles are raised by a jumper 


motion and also by dobby lever as in filling clip spot 


leno. The jumper raises them above top of doup needles 
on every pick and release them there to be lowered or 
raised by dobby levers. First we have a plain weave 


doup threads on left hand side of plain heddles doup 


standard 2 is raaised carrying doup needle and thread A 
to top of shed at left hand side of all other threads. 
Doup standard 2 is lowered. Doup standards 3 and 4 
are lowered carrying thread B to bottom of shed at left 
of heddles 5 and 6. Heddle 5 is raised with thread C 
and heddle 6 is lowered. Shuttle passes through shed at 
this point completing pick No. 1. Second pick doup 
standards 1 and 2 are lowered carrying thread A and 
doup needle 7 to bottom of shed at left of all other 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Higher Cotton Helps South 


G< NE YEAR AGO the country was in a state of 
() panic. Banks were closed. Soap box orators 
were predicting a return to the tumbrels of 
Robespierre. In the South the cotton growers were floun- 
dering in bogs of mad despair. The lightnings of fortune 
were blasting both men and institutions. Indeed, the 
Ides of March in 1933 appeared to be more fateful] than 
that Roman date on which Brutus plunged his dagger 
into the body of Julius Ceasar,” says Livingston & Co. 
“A marvelous change has taken ptace.. The South and 
the cotton growers are the beneficiaries of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s activities in a greater degree than is the case with 
any other field of activity that has yet been recorded; 


and it is about cotton that we write in this letter. In the 


South and Southwest people have struggled out of the 
morass and are now serenely enjoying a fair amount. of 
prosperity. Reports to the recent meeting in Fort Worth 
of the Southwest Shipper’s Advisory Board indicated “the 
most optimistic outlook for business in the four years for 
the second quarter of 1934.” An official survey of cur- 
rent business by the Government confirms this view and 
sounds a note of confidence. Fresh courage is in evi- 
dence. The cotton trade and the spinning industry have 
enjoyed a full share of this betterment in general condi- 
tions, and the market for cotton is on a firm basis. 

“It is the habit of individuals, particularly those trad- 
ers whose eyes are intent upon the ticker, to exaggerate 
the importance of the news or factors nearest at hand, 
though they may really have no important bearing on the 
future course of prices. A case in point at present is the 
listless character of the cotton market due to the atten- 
tion given to the subject of legislation in Washington 
and its probable market effect. Every informed person 
knows that the Congress, in dealing with agricultural 
products, has one central thought in mind and that is to 
raise prices. However wise, or unwise, the final legisla- 
tion may be, there can be no question as to its purpose, 
and consequently we fail to see in this situation a further 
market influence. More thought and attention should be 
given to the fundamentals. The mind trained in econom- 
ics and in long distance thinking will try to seek out the 
things that are basic, envision world conditions and the 


elements at work to improve those conditions. Our peo- 


ple in this country, as a whole, are working together in 
their efforts to foster a complete recovery and return to 
normal conditions. In Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent steady improvement has taken place and there is 


less unemployment of labor. Japan has been exception- 


ally active in the manufacture of cotton goods and her 
exports, especially to Central and South America, have 
grown enormously. 

“No one possesses the prescience to forecast the small 
and intermediate, fluctuations caused by every wind of 


circumstance, but in the broader sense the trend of the 


cotton market appears to be upward. Some writers and 


_ traders point to the fact that we have seen a rise of 100 


per cent over the low prices of last year, but it must be 
remembered that those were panic prices made at a time 
of financial and business paralysis and consequently had 
little or no relation to values. Since then, also, has oc- 
curred the devaluation of the dollar and the cheapening 
of the currency. In aking a long range forecast of mar- 
ket movements the most serious attention must be given 
to the determination and the power to restrict production 
on the one hand and the gradual diminution of supplies 
on the other. For years there have been sporadic and 


unorganized efforts to restrict cotton acreage, but none | 


of them has been particularly effective. Last year, how- 


ever, the growers learned in the school of bitter experi- 
ence that co-operation is an imperative need, and there is 
now a fine spirit of interdependence. They are standing 
like a rock: for co-operation and mutual help, and are 
serenely confident that they can work out their own des- 
tiny. More than 900,000 of them have already signed 
an agreement to a reduction of more than 15,000,000 
acres, or 38 per cent. The theory is to restrict the plant- 
ing to what under normal conditions would represent a 
10,000,000-bale crop. The question might well be asked 
what would happen if nature should not be in a kindly 
mood and a crop shortage occur. The continued improve- 
ment in retail trade, and particularly in textiles, will 
mean a draft upon the present large surplus and in due 
course reduce that surplus to comfortable proportions. 
All essential factors seem to make for stability and 
strength.” | 


Committee for Hosiery Association 


Southern members of the committee of hosiery manu- 
facturers, which will determine the workings to date of 
the minimum wage provisions of ‘the industry’s code, 
were announced by Taylor V. Durham, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, from his office in Charlotte. 

They are: R. O. Huffman, of the Morganton Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Company, of Morganton; C. W. 
Gaddy, of the Wiscasset Mills of Albemarle; H. T. 
Bryan, Jr., of the Bryan Hosiery Mills of Chattanooga; — 
J. K. Voehringer, Jr., of the Mock, Judson Voehringer 
Company of Greensboro; W. H. May, of the May Hos- 
iery Mills of Burlington; Charles L. Amos, of the Mel- 
rose Hosiery Mills of High Point; James N. Weeks, of 
the Hanes Hosiery Company of Winston-Salem; Clyde 
Wilkins, of the Champion Knitting Mills of Seneca Falls, 
N. Y.; R. Edge, of Charles H. Bacon Company of Lenoir 
City, Tenn.; D. May, of the May Hosiery Mills, Inc., of 
Nashville, Tenn.; and James A. Hogg, of the Rockwood 
Mills, Inc., of Rockwood, Tenn. 


Claims S. C. Company Taxes 


Greenville, S. C.—The claim that a combined cotton 
mill system and power plant paid nineteen different taxes 
during 1933 was laid before the South Carolina State 
Senate by Senator McBeth Young, of Union, who had a 
tax statement of the Monarch, Ottaray and Lockhart 
Mills and the Lockhart Power Company printed in the 
Senate Journal. 

The four units paid a total of $551,619 in Federal, 
State, county and city taxes during 1933, the statement 
revealed. One or more units of the Union and Cherokee 
county industry were called upon to meet the following 
levies: 

Federal license tax, check tax, floor stock tax, cotton 
processing tax, second domestic processing tax, Federal 
income tax, Federal power tax and jute processing tax; 
State property tax, corporation license tax, State income 
tax, truck license tax, electrical utility tax, railroad com- 
mission tax, State hydro-electric tax and bond tax; county 


_ property tax; city taxes for Gaffney, Jonesville and 


Union, and starch tax. Federal and State gasoline taxes 
and other minor levies were not mentioned. 
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New Products and Processes 


Bunn Textile Tying Machine | 


A new development in. manual 
cross tie textile tying machines is be- 
ing introduced to the textile trade by 
the R. H. Bunn Company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The Bunn tying machine is design- 
ed to cross tie a package in two sec- 
onds. Among the advantages that 


Bunn Textile Tying Machine 


are claimed for the machine is that 
it eliminates all loss of twine and that 
it does not have to be changed or 
adjusted for tying packages of vary- 
ing sizes. The machine is described 
as being able to do the work of two 
or three hand tyers and to tie a uni- 
formly tight package. 


The Bunn machine is manufactur- . 


ed in a number of different models 
designed to do special work in partic- 
ular industries. The textile machines 
are now being used by a number of 
leading manufacturers. 


Sanco Stick Belt Dressing 


The Sanford Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Sanford, N. C., is now manu- 
facturing a new stick belt dressing 
which is receiving favrable attention 
among the manufacturers. Among 
the claims advanced for the product 
is that it is made from animals as a 
base, is prevent belt slippage, is 
oily enough to prevent piling up on 
pulleys, is economical to use and 
_ works well on leather, canvas, compo- 
sition or other type belts. 

The dressing is being made at San- 
ford under a formula developed by 
E. E. Finch, who has done much re- 
search on the subject. 


The Sanfard Manufacturing Com- 
pany also manufactures boiler com- 
pounds and other products. 


New Control Instruments 


Two new control instruments have 
been developed by the Foxboro Com- 
pany of Foxboro, Mass. Their ap- 
pearance is practically identical but 
one controls temperature, the other 
pressure. These two controllers are 
said to be useful where dependable 
control at a definite control point 
must be had and had inexpensively. 

The dial and knob on the lower 
face of the controller permits adjust- 


ment of the temperature or pressure 
within the range of the instrument. 
The indicating gauge above the ad- 
justing knob shows the air pressure 
on the diaphragm motor of the con- 
trol valve and also shows whether 
the valve is opening or closing. 

On the temperature controller, a 
two-inch dial type thermometer may 
be installed in place of the air gauge. 
This thermometer is connected to the 
same bulb as the controller, thus 
showing the temperature being main- 
tained. 

The pressure controller may be 
equipped likewise with a high pres- 
sure indicating gauge that shows the 
pressure being controlled. In either 
case, it is necessary to mount a valve 
motor air gauge on the air line to the 
valve outside the case. 

The new controllers have a univer- 
sal case that is designed so that it 
may be either flush or surface mount- 
ed at the customer’s discretion. 


Alexander Bros. Have New 
Product 


A new belt said to be particularly 
effective on small diameter pulleys 
has been developed by Alexander 
Bros., Inc., of Philadelphia. This 
new belt is called “Monobelt.” 


An announcement from the com- 
pany states that in the construction 
of this new belt, specially prepared 
vegetable tanned leather having a 
high adhesion and thoroughly stretch- 
ed by a special process is used. The 
stretch is accurately regulated in each 
piece of leather. In the single ply 
belts, leather with the very minimum 
of stretch is used. In double ply 
belts, the pulley side of the belt is 
made of the same leather as the sin- 
gle ply, but the outer ply is made of 
more elastic leather, that is, leather 
having more elastic stretch than the 
inner ply. By using such construc- 
tion, the internal friction is consider- 
ably reduced, the company states. 


The illustration shows an applica- 
tion of the new belt in which the in- 
ner ply is seen in contact with the 
pulley while the internal stress is 
evenly distributed all over the belt 
material. Numerous practical tests 
have conclusively proven the high 
value of this new feature, the man- 
ufacturers report. 


New Portable Warp Tying 
Machine for Silk and Rayon 


Barber-Colman Company, manu- 
facturers of warp tying machines for 
thirty years, have recently brought 
out a new portable machine, known 
as Model “LS,” for tying-in rayon, 
silk and fine cotton warps from an 
end-and-end lease. Several of these 
new machines have been in continu- 
ous use in mills for the past year, 
and while machine performance is 
governed largely by the number of 
ends per warp and the denier, actual 
production of 48,000 ends per 8-hour 
day has been obtained by a mill oper- 
ator on average rayon warps. 


In designing this machine, ease of 
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Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying Machine 


handling has been considered as a 
most important factor. Ball bearing 
rubber tired wheels are standard 
equipment, and through the extensive 
use of aluminum the weight has been 
greatly reduced as compared with the 
well known Model “X” portable ma- 
chine. 


New Portable Motor Drive 
Truck 


When .a motor breaks down or 
needs repairs, when it is desired to 
drive a single machine in a group 
without running the entire group, 
here is a portable truck with a motor 
on it which can be wheeled into posi- 
tion and be ready to run in five min- 
utes. 


The truck consists of a standard 
Rockwood drive made as a part of 
a practical, sturdy truck, The motor 
weight is pivoted, as in all Rockwood 
standard bases, so that part of the 
weight of the motor automatically 
maintains tensions, or tightness, in 
the belt. Alignment of the motor 
and driven pulleys can be quickly se- 
cured and the drive is then ready to 
go. No cutting of a belt to suit. Or 
guessing at the required belt tight- 
ness, the makers state. 

Units of this sort have a usage in 
all industrial plants using a large 
number of motors of from 2 to 10 
h.p. The drive truck will accommo- 
date practically any of the standard 


makes of electric motors or gas en- 


gines up to 400 to 500 lbs. weight. 

It is a one-man truck. Front and 
rear stops and stakes assure solid 
footing so that the truck can be lock- 
ed into position and will not creep or 
craw! while drive is running. 

Millwrights, maintenance 
ments, plant engineers, etc., find the 


. Rockwood Portable Drive Truck. Mount- 


ed with 5 1140 P.M. motor. Driving 
gang drill. Motor pulley 5”. Driven pul- 
ley 28". Belt: 42” Pulley centers: 3 ft. 


truck very useful. The pictures show 
common usage of the truck tempora- 
rily driving machines in out of the 
way locations, testing new machines 
and replacing permanent drives where 
the motor had to be taken out for re- 


pairs, 


Taylor “Fulscope” 
| Recording Regulators 


Taylor Instrument Company pre- 
sents a new line of “Fulscope”’ re- 
cording regulators. The device in- 
corporates a Universal sensitivity ad- 
juster to provide full range sliding 
adjustment so the instrument can be 
‘balanced for any degree of time lag. 
A screw driver adjustment on a grad- 
uated dial gives throttling or on-and- 
off control. Adjustment can be made 
without removal of chart or interrup- 
tion of service. — 

The company reports that regula- 
tor mechanism is the same whether 
for controlling for pressure, tempera- 
ture, rate of flow or liquid level. 


’ Control is maintained by regulating 


the flow of air pressure to the dia- 
phragm valve in the controlling me- 
dium line in response to changes in 
apparatus under control, with a com- 
pensating device to maintain control 
when the recommended 25-lb. air 
pressure increases or decreases. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ET. 


E. L. McElveen has returned to his old position as 
‘superintendent Adams-Swirles Mill, Macon, Ga. 


H. L. Pruitt has resigned as superintendent Adams- 
Swirles Mill, Macon, Ga. 


_. J. A. Gurley has been promoted from finisher to picker 
fixer, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Claud Sims has been promoted from section hand, 
picker room, to card grinder, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 


A. F. Burgess has resigned as general superintendent 
of the Spencer Corporation, Spindale, N. C., and accepted 
a position with a mill in Maine. 


C. S. Howard, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Cartex Mills, Salisbury, N. C., is now second hand in 
weaving at the Pilot Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


J. L., Rhinehart has resigned as overseer spinning at 
the Loray plant, Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, 
'N.-C., to become overseer of spinning, spooling, warping 
and winding at the Appleton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Thomas B. Moore has resigned as superintendent. of 
the spinning plant of the Dixie Dixie Mercerizing Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., and moved to his farm near 
Landis, N. C. 


M. C. Ewing has resigned his psition as overseer card- 
ing and spinning with the Carolina Mills, Maiden, N. C., 
and accepted a position with the Campbell Manufactur- 
ing Company, also of Maiden, as general superintendent. 


Alfred E. Colby, who has been treasurer of the Pacific 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and Columbia and Lyman, S. C., 
has been elected president and treasurer. He succeeds 
Robert F. Herrick, who will continue as chairman of the 
board. 


R. D. Howerton, of Charlotte, Southern manager for 
Smith-Drum & Co., has been elected president of the 
Carolina Yarn Association. Other officers elected are 
R. J. Mebane, vice-president; J. R. Morton, treasurer 
and W. T. Dodge, secretary. The annual golf tournament 
of the Association will be held in the early fall. 


Honor Newberry President 


Newberry, S. C.—Z. F. Wright, president of the New- 
berry Cotton Mills for the past 28 years, was honored 
with a dinner at the Willowbrook Club by the office force 
and departmental superintendents, the occasion being in 
celebration of the birthday anniversary of Mr. Wright. 


Eastern Carolina Division To Meet April 26 


The Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association will meet at the Textile School of N.C. State 
College in Raleigh on April 26th, it has been announced 
by M. R. Harden, of Durham, chairman of the group. 

The meeting will begin at 10 a. m. and will be held in 
connection with the Textile Exposition and Style Show, 
an annual event at the Textile School. 

The discussion at the meeting will be devoted to Card- 

ing, Spinning and Weaving, the general theme to be 
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“Machinery Inspection and Overhauling.” A special ef- 
fort will be made to have a large number of weavers at- 
tend the meeting. 


Government May Run Mills 


Huntsville, Ala.—Accordinfg to C. J. Cargile, director 
in charge of the CWA work here, in an address to the 
Rotary Club, the Federal Government may lease and 
operate idle cotton mills for the manufacture of clothing 
to be supplied destitute people after the CWA set-up 
ceases to exist. He said idle mills that can be leased may 
be used by the. Government to make cloth for the needy 
and furnish employment to many textile workers who 
would otherwise be dependent upon charity funds. The 
Low and Helen Mills, which have been idle for months 
past, are believed to be available for this purpose. Mr. 
Cargile told the Rotarians that $25,000 had been spent 
on Madison county projects under his direction. 


Plans for American Association Meeting 


The thirty-eighth Annual Convention of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, to be held at the 
Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston, S. C., on April 18-19- 
20, is attracting more than usual interest this year, as is 
evidenced by the unusually large registration that has 
taken place already, according to the reports from the 
various hotels in Charleston. 


Among the definite features that have been iced 
in addition to the address by President T. M. Marchant, 
is an address by George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, and chairman of the Cotton Textile 
Code Authority.. Dr. Robert W. Bruere, chairman of the 
Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations Board, and 
Dr. B. E. Geer, a member of this board, will be present 
and will discuss this phase of code relationships. 


The address of President Marchant is anticipated with — 
a great deal of pleasure because he has occupied the 
presidency of the Association during perhaps its most 
trying period, and again, due to the fact that President 
Marchant has practically laid aside his own business and 


devoted a full year to the administration of 3 associational 
duties. 


His ability as a manufacturer has given him a splendid 
background as an adviser on the many problems of code 
enactment and code administration. He has also had 
one of the most prominent places on the Code Authority 
due to the fact that the president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers have been joint ad- 
ministrators with George A. Sloan. 


There will be another speaker for the morning program, 
but at the present time this name is not available. 

The afternoon of the 19th will be devoted largely to 
committee meetings, sight-seeing, golf, recreation, etc. 

At the Francis Marion Hotel Thursday evening, April 


19, the annual banquet will be held to which all of the 


visiting ladies are invited. 

Instead of having a heavy business session at the ban- 
quet this year it has been definitely decided to make this 
year a distinctly social affair. A very outstanding after- 
dinner speaker has been engaged to deliver the address 
on this occasion. After the banquet there will be dancing 
in the ball room. 

On Friday morning, the 20th, there will be the usual 
business session, at which the various committee reports 
will be read, the resolutions submitted, and officers for 
the new year will be elected. 
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Burnet R. Maybank, Mayor of the City of Charleston, 
is co-operating with President Marchant and Secretary 
McLaurine in endeavoring to make this convention the 
most successful and delightful meetings that the associa- 
tion has had up to the present time. He has appointed 
the local committees to assist the Association. 


In addition to the various convention features, which, 
of course, will be outstanding attractions, the convention 
has been planned at such a time that the gardens in and 
around the City of Charleston will be blooming most 
luauriously. Ample opportunity will be given to all of 
the guests to visit the gardens and the various places of 
historical interest in the city. | 


OBITUARY 


W. S. LEE 


W. S. Lee, vice-president and chief engineer of the 
Duke Power Company, and internationally known in en- 
gineering fields, died at his home in Charlotte last Satur- 
day night. He was 62 years of age. 


Mr. Lee was one of the most distinguished industrial- 
ists in the South and had won national recognition for his 
work in developing the pow- 
er system of the Piedmont 
South. Early in life he be- 
came associated with the late 
James B. Duke in the devel- 
opment of the Duke Power 
system. At the time of his 
death he was an executive in 
numerous power companies 
and their affiliates in the 
Carolinas and in Canada. 
He was also an official of 
the Duke Foundation. 

In his lifetime Mr. : Lee 
had been accorded almost 
every honor that can be 
given for outstanding service 
the engineering profession. 

Development of the Duke Power system was one of 
the factors that led to the rapid expansion of the textile 
industry in the Piedmont and Mr. Lee’s greatest single 
accomplishment was in the building of this power sys- 

tem. 


A. F. MacINTYRE 


A. F. MacIntyre, for years one of the best known mill | 


superintendents in the South, died in Charlotte from a 
heart attack at the age of 62. A native of Scotland, Mr. 
- MacIntyre had been connected actively with Southern 
mills for a great many years. He had served as superin- 
tendent of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald 
Cotton Mills, Appleton Mills and others, and was super- 
intendent at Cornelius Cotton Mills when he died. He is 
Surv ived by his wife and two sons. Known to his friends 

“Sandy,” Mr. MacIntyre was for years rated as one 
2 the most efficient cotton manufacturers in the South. 


OSBORNE BROWN 


Osborne Brown, age 62, died last week at his home in 
Statesville following a stroke of paralysis. A native of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Brown served for many years as presi- 


dent of the Long Island Cotton Mill, which was built by 


his father. He retired when the mill was taken over by 
the Duke Power Company some years ago. | 
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Test both vids of 
a TUFFER Fillet 


Give any two sections, such as both ends of 
a Tuffer Fillet, every test for uniformity 
that you demand. We do and we know be- 
fore and after it is on the cylinder that one 
section does not vary from another. 


|, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


244 Forsyth Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, 
Texas, and Washington, D.C. 


Triple Protection 


IN NEW 


Goodrich Truck Tire 


Checks 
80% of 
Premature 


Truck Tire 
Failures 


1. Plyfiex 
2. Ply-Lock 


3. Full Floating 
cords 


Your nearest Goodrich 
Dealer will be glad to 
explain fully how triple 
protected tires can save 
you money. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 


4th and Brevard Sts. Charlotte, N. C. 
“See Your Goodrich Dealer’ 
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Facts About National 
Cotton Week 


Nation-wide observance week of May 14th-19th, the 
opening of tHe retail selling season on cottons. 

Cotton converters and manufacturers of finished goods 
are making special plans to work with the stores, to make 
this the biggest cotton year in a decade. 

Last year more than 28,000 stores all over the country 
actively participated. Their experience proved that this 
event brought direct tangible results. 

This year the Cotton-Textile Institute is prepared to 
work closely with all merchants taking advantage of the 
present improved opportunities to promote cottons on a 
store-wide basis. 

Cotton and the cotton industry are front-page news— 
cotton textile manufacturers have NRA Code No. 1 and 
are among the leaders in supperting the forward-moving 
measures already taken for national recovery. 

Style acceptance of cottons for men and women is con- 
stantly spreading importance in everybody’s wardrobe. 

The usefulness of cotton is being extended steadily for 
apparel and the home in articles of almost endless variety. 

Everybody will be thinking about cotton during the 
week of May 14th-19th and the Cotton-Textile Institute 
_ is ready to co-operate in every practical way possible 
with the thousands alert and progressive firms and indi- 
viduals to whom National Cotton Week is an event of 
major importance. 

The Cotton-Textile Institute is preparing unusually 
complete and timely store-selling helps. These will be 
available without charge to all participants scattered 
throughout 48 States. 

Six separate mailings are planned: 


First: A large brochure showing the splendid results 


_ of last year with reproduction of some of the outstanding 
ads, window displays and other phases of the event’s ob- 
servance. This also indicates the possibilities for this 
year. 


Second: Bulletin No. 1 for store merchandise man- 
agers, giving them information and merchandise ideas for 
all departments and so arranged that the sections can be 
easily distributed to the various stores merchandising 
divisions and buyers. 

Third: Bulletin No. 2 for general preicchaaadiak man- 
agers, giving authentic style information that will be 
broadcast to the consumers in leading women’s magazines 
to guide the stores in planning their own stocks and pro- 
motions. 


Fourth: Bulletin No. 3 to sales promotion managers 


gives them a large and complete working lapout for get- — 


ting the business interests of the whole community to co- 


operate in making National Cotton Week set new selling 
records. 


Fifth: Bulletin No. 4 to sales promotion managers 
presents to each store countless selling helps, plans, ideas 
and working material for its own promotions, all care- 
fully prepared by store special- 

Sixth: Striking posters in red, white and blue 12” x 
18” and with a timely NRA element incorporated, to be 
placed in windows, inside the stores in good locations .and 
especially in the most important departments. 

Beside all this material the Cotton-Textile Institute 
will have available mats of the insignia (the design of the 
poster) in one-column and two-column sizes, for news- 


papers use; also engraver’s proofs of same which can be 
reproduced locally in any size desired. 


Radio-broadcast material will be available on request: 
a number of two-minute messages which can be fitted 


into the store’s program and also a complete broadcast. 


outlining “A Trip with King Cotton Through His Realm 
Today.” 


The Institute is also securing the co-operation of many 


“The Weavers Friend’ 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


It BOILS THIN 
WARP ...... carries the weight into the 
means good running work 
satisfied help and 100% production. 


. penetrates the 


We are in a posttion to offer 
Prompt Shipment 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. Der, Greenville, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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campaigns for Cotton Week. 
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hotels, railroads, banks, chambers of commerce, and con- 
sumer publications of mass circulation and influence in 
directing public attention to National Cotton Week. 


An unusual poster-display six feet high showing the 
evidence of last year’s activities and results to be exhib- 
ited in stores’ resident buying offices in New York and 
the show-rooms and manufacturers in many cities. 


Leading soap companies and laundry organizations will 
feature the “Care of Cottons” in their own promotional 


Special National Cotton Week sections will be a part 
of the April issues of important trade papers. 

Special reports to the trade from New York resident 
buying offices and syndicate services and merchandise- 
reporting organizations will feature National Cotton 
Week and offer the stores complete market information, 


on merchandise promotions. 


The movie theatres, radio broadcasters and popular 
personalities will give widespread public recognition to 


National Cotton Week. 


Advertisers of consumer goods in various fields are put- 
ting special emphasis on National Cotton Week in their 
campaigns directed to stores and to the public. Repro- 
ductions of the poster in miniature will be featured in 


that connection. 


Kendall Co. Net Profit for Year $955,864 


Boston.—The Kendall Company reports for the year 
ended December 31, 1933, a net progt after all charges 
of $955,864, as compared with a net profit in the pre- 


vious year of $60,518. 


The 1933 profit included $169,990 of non-operating 
income, realized on the retirement of $680,000 of com- 
pany’s debentures purchased in the open market at a 


discount. 


Dividends paid totalled $216,935, while an additional 


$33,356 was set aside for participating dividends on the 


preferred. The balance carried to surplus account was 
$807,648 as compared with a reduction to surplus a year 
ago of $158,254, after deducting preferred dividends. 
Current assets as of the December 31, 1933, statement 
totalled $7,905,697; current liabilities, $1,744,679; leav- 
ing working capital of $6,161,018, or an increase of 


$511,788 over a year ago. 


Sales for the year were 18 per cent greater. 


Cotton Reduction Achievement 


Atlanta, Ga.—Results of the cotton reduction program 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration were 
described by C. A. Cobb, chief of the cotton division of 
the organization, as an “almost incredible achievement.” 

He asserted that the 1933 cotton crop was the most 
valuable of any since 1929, due entirely to the stimula- 
tion of the market by cutting production, and the “plow 
up checks” paid to the farmers by the Government for 
destroying a part of the cotton acreage. 

“The December farm price of cotton in 1932,” he said, 
‘is given by the Government as being 5.7 cents. The 
value of the 13,000,000-bale crop of 1932, exclusive of 


seed, is listed at $371,861,000. 
crops of 13,177,000 bales is listed at $617,716,000. The 


The value of the 1933 


December price, 1933, is given as being 9.4 cents. Add 


to the value of the 1933 crop the $112,148,000 covering 
plow-up checks and the $48,000,000 covering cotton op- 
tions and the total value of the 1933 crop stands at 
$777,864,000, and becomes the most valuable crop since 


1929, when the price was 16.8 cents. 
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DOES YOUR CLOTHROOM DATE FROM 
1900 OR 1934? 


The modernization of some mills 
stops at their clothrooms. These 
often date from 1900 instead of 
1934. 

The reason for this is that the 
management judge their cloth- 
room by COST PER YARD in- 
stead of TOTAL PAYROLL 
overlooking the fact that Her.- 
mas Automatic Shears can save 
them from $50 to $500 a week. 
it will pa ou to investigate 
the possibilities of mechanizing 
your clothroom. Come to head- 
quarters. Over 3 times as much 


goods is handied on WHermas 


equipment as on all others com- 
bined—the product of over 200,- 
000 looms. 

We'll be glad to study your spe- 
cial problems and make recom. 
mendations—without obligation. 


HERMAS MACHINE 


co. 


Cloth Room Machinery 


Warburton Ave. 


Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
Southern Representatives; 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N.C_ 


Millbury, 


THE 


IMPROVED EYE 


We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 


and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Mass. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 
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The Automobile Labor Settlement | 


T? settlement, by President Roosevelt, of the 
prospective strike in the automobile indus- 
try, has been declared by many to have been a 
victory for the American Federation of Labor 
but we can not see it that way. 


Below we are printing in parallel columns Sec- 
tion 7A of the NIRA and extracts from the 
agreement reached last Sunday under the super- 
vision of President Roosevelt: 


Section 7A of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act says: 

(1) That employees shall 
have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from 
the interference; restraint or 
coercion of employers or labor, 
or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or 
in self-organization, or in other 
concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection; 
(2) that no employee and no 
one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of 
employment to join any com- 
pany union, or to refrain from 


“joining, organizing, or assisting 


a labor organization of his own 
choosing. 


Statement by the President: 

1, Reduced to plain language 
Section 7A of NIRA means— 

(A) Employees have the 
right to organize into a group 
or groups. 

(B) When such group or 
groups are organized they can 
choose representatives by free 
choice and such representatives 
must be received collectively 
and thereby seek to straighten 
out disputes and improve con- 
ditions of employment. 

(C) Discrimination against 


employees because of their la- 


bor affiliations, or for any other 


unfair or unjust reason is 
barred. 
(D) To cover minority 


groups, each bargaining com- 
mittee shall have “total mem- 
bership pro rata to the number 


of men each member repre- . 


sents.” 


Under the NIRA, and in fact, under the Con- 


stitution of the United States, labor has always 
had a right to organize. 


Under the NIRA the American Federation of 
Labor was organizing a minority of the workers 
in a plant and then demanding the right to speak 
for all of the employees. 

The principal hitch in the negotiations rela- 
tive to the settlement of the automobile strike 
was that the American Federation of Labor, 
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while claiming that an enormous number of 
workers were members of its organization, re- 
fused to submit a list of their members even to. 
Government officials and even under a pledge 
that it would not be shown to any automobile 
manufacturer. 


There was, at least, a suspicion that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had, in the automobile 
industry, far less members than they claimed 
and that representing a minority of the workers 
they were trying to dictate to the automobile 
industry. 

The statement of President Roosevelt follow- 
ing the settlement makes it plain that when en- 
gaged in collective bargaining each group of 
workers shall have in proportion 
to their number. : 


To illustrate, we will cite the case of the 
Cleveland Cloth Mills where less than 40 per 
cent -of the workers belonged to the union but 
were able to force a strike. Under the new rule, 
as we see it, the 60 per cent who did not belong 
to the American Federation of Labor could have 
voted against a strike and their majority vote 
would have made the strike illegal. 


The automobile strike settlement has, we be- 
lieve, established the right of each group of 
workers to have representation and no longer 
can a small group of American Federation of 
Labor workers assume the right to dictate 
whether or not there shall be a walkout. 


The Great Mr. Beck 


Fee Beck, who has been doing most of the 
union organization work in western North 
Carolina, was formerly a very big shot in the 
building industry. You can’t doubt that, be- 
cause he admits it himself. Tiring, however, of 
wealth and position and perhaps of bricks and 
mortar, Mr. Beck, at great financial sacrifice to 
himself (says he) wrenched himself away and 
left the building industry flat on its back. May- 
be that started the depression in the construc- 
tion business. 


Mr. Beck then became, and the words are still 
his, “a volunteer organizer” among the textile 
workers of North Carolina. Of course, he says, 
he could have “continued as superintendent of 
the Beck Construction Company at a nice sal- 
ary.” Perhaps you have never heard of the 
Beck Construction Company. But then, who 
has? 

Mr. Beck, in his new found field, “‘receives for 
his services only what the local unions finance 
him, and that is generally paid to Mr. Beck, or- 
ganizer’s wages, which is far below his wages for 
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a man who is a boss builder, whose wages in New 
York is $150 a week on the skyscrapers he has 
built.” If that sentence doesn’t quite add up 
even, speak to Mr. Beck about it, as we are 
quoting his exact words. 


Mr. Beck further allows that the organizing 
business is fine, modestly admitting that he “‘has 
made a good job of it.’”’ Mr. Beck, however, in 


his untiring way, decided he was not known to 


enough people in Shelby; Spindale, Lenoir and 


other towns where he has been organizing the 


mill employees. “What I need,” Mr. Beck must 


have said to himself, “is to get introduced.” 


- jinian by birth but by adoption. 


Apparently there were very few citizens in his 


territory who cared to introduce Mr. Beck. Was - 


he dismayed? Not Mr. Beck. He volunteered 
to introduce himself around and about to one 
and all. So he wrote himself a very flattering 
introduction, which he had printed as a hand 
bill, and which he distributed here and there in 
order that everybody might be introduced to 
Mr. Beck in person. If you have been spared 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Beck, we herewith 
present the gentleman, whom you are bound to 
admit has taken up introducing himself in a very 
big way. Here follows the aforementioned hand- 
bill, which is all true, so help him, says Mr. 
Beck: 


TO MY MANY FRIENDS 


To satisfy the animosity of those who 
wanted to know who Albert Beck is, will 
say that his forefather came over on the 
Mayflower and established residence in 
Massachusetts. Later they migrated to 
New York, went in business as builders 
in the City of New York where Albert 
Back was born. He is the son of one of 
the pioneer builders in the United States, 
with offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Denver, Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 


When the Stars and Stripes were at 
stake, Albert Beck was 100 per cent 
American and signed up with Uncle Sam 
to protect Old Glory, the Red, White and 
Blue. Since that time Mr. Beck came into 
North Carolina in 1919, being sent from 
Denver, Colorado, to Wilmington, N. C., 
to construct one of the largest schools in 
this State. 


Since that time he has bought property 
in Caldwell County, married a North Car- 
olina girl and has three children born in 
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North Carolina, who reside in Lenoir, N. 
C. Also his mother was advised by spe- 
cialists all over the U. S. that she would 
have to stay in the mountain region if she 
wished to live, and his mother is also a 
resident of North Carolina, and now a 
stockholder in four Union mills. We. 
have many things to be thankful for—the, 
healthful climatic conditions to be had in 
the mountain regions of our good State of 
North Carolina. Iam not a North Caro- 
I like 
the people and they show me genuine 
Southern hospitality. Will also say that 
there is an Albert Beck Milk Fund in 
North Carolina, to give the undernour- 
ished children the necessary vitamines to 
make them strong and healthy men and 
women. This was started three years ago 
when Mr. Beck saw pellagra break out in 
the mill villages. This food is paid for by 
the Beck Construction Company who has 
pledged to support it for five yéars. 


Albert Beck’s forefathers, three of 
them, helped to start the American Feder- 
ation of Labor fifty-three years ago. 
There was at that time 50,000 members. 
in the United States. Today there are 
over five million. Albert Beck is not a 
paid organizer, but has volunteered to 
organize the Textile Workers of North 
Carolina and has made a good job of it. 
Today there are 55,000 Union textile 
workers in our dear old State of North 
Carolina, with 67 Textile Local Unions 
and Seven District Councils. The seven 
councils blanket the State. The only re- 
imbursement Mr. Beck receives for his 
services is what the local union finances 
him, and that is generally paid to Mr. 
Beck, organizers ‘wages, which is far be- 
low his wages for a man who is a boss 
builder, whose wages in New York is 
$150 a week on the skyscrapers he has 
built; the largest of these is the Lincoln 
Building at 42nd Street and Madison 
Ave., which is fifty-six stories high and 
over 750 feet above the street. 

Albert Beck received from the State of 


New York a certificate for the way he con- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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USE GROUP DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION 


<r 


Take a Leaf From This 
Man’s Book 


.This man typifies thousands of leading lawyers. His ability 
is so highly regarded that he readily commands handsome re- 
tainer fees. 


And yet he realizes that any one person’s experience must 
have its limitations, and therefore fully appreciates the value 
of group diagnosis and prescription. He does not hesitate to 
seek legal opinion other than his own, when faced with unfa- 
miliar situations. In this way he utilizes the experience of 
others. 


Take a leaf from this man’s book, when faced with unfa- 
miliar chemical processing problems, or if there is the least 
question regarding the efficiency of your present routine meth- 
ods. Utilize the experience of others. 

Arnold-Hoffman offers you a broad outside experience gained 
in more than a century of contact with all branches of the 
textile industry. We also maintain a complete modern labora- 
tory and a staff of specially trained chemists to assist you in 
arriving quickly at the best processing methods. 


This service is free to all users of A-H products, actual or 
potential. When in doubt, get in touch with our local repre- 
sentative. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815.. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
Charlotte 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Macon, Ga—The Bibb Manufacturing Company has 
declared a dividend of $1 per share, amounting to $200,- 
000. 


RockIncHAM, N. C.—Steele’s Mills have recently 
completed an installation of several hundred WAK pick 


counters. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Myrtle unit of Textiles, Inc., is 
now operating on a full schedule with two shifts of oper- 
atives, working the full 80 hours. 


TuHomaston, GA~—-The Thomaston Cotton Mills have 
declared a dividend of $1.63 per share, amounting to 
approximately $47,000 on the preferred stock. 


West Pornt, Ga—West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend of $1 per share and 
an extra dividend also of $1 per share payable April 2nd 
to stock of record March 23rd. 


DurHAM, N. C.—Hockfield Company of Durham has 
been granted a charter by Secretary of State Stacey W. 
Wade at Raleigh, to buy, sell and deal in hosiery under 
$10,000 authorized capital, with $300 stock subscribed 
by Herman Hockfield, Joe Hockfield and Rose Hockfield, 
all of Durham. 


Brack MountTatn, N. C.—New equipment installed 
in the Black Mountain Hosiery Mills, Inc., include a 
number of new twenty-five-step float and wrap machines, 
in order to increase production to a large extent. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Paramount Hosiery Corporation, 
which will engage in the general mercantile business, has 
been incorporated, under authorized capital of $100,000, 
with $15,000 stock subscribed by Charles Abraham, E. 
C. Dillon, of High Point, and A. M. Saie, of Danielson, 
Conn. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Textile Utilization, Inc., which will 
carry on the business of spinning or manufacturing or 
dealing in and with cotton, woolen or other fibrous sub- 
stances, has been incorporated under authorized capital 
of $100,000, with $10,000 stock subscribed by W. G., 
Beck, Jr., of Charlotte, Mortimer I. Kahn and Hazel 
Glass, of Asheville. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Announcement of more than $50,- 
000 in dividends on preferred textile stocks, to be paid 
April Ist, was made here, with indications that this 
amount will be considerably swelled by early meetings of 
additional directors of this section. 

Southern Bleachery and Print Works will pay a 1% 
per cent dividend on $2,350,000, totalling $41,125, it 
was announced by President Harry R. Stephenson: 

Dunean Mill will pay a 134 per cent dividend on $600,- 
rte Tce $10,500. Both dividends are on preferred 
stoc 

Several other mills of this area will have meetings be- 
fore April Ist and additional dividends on preferred 
stock are expected to be declared, reflecting the continued 
prosperity which has prevailed in the textile industry for 
more than a year. 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
Sizing Gums and Compounds - Soluble Gums 
Softeners «Soluble Oils - Tallow «Waxes: Soaps 
Flour Dextrines Starches - Pigment Colors 
and Lakes - Ammonia « Acids - Blue Vitriol : 
Borax + Bichromate of Soda - Bichromate | 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 
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Winperc, Ga-—The North Georgia Manufacturing 
Company, organized here by P. A. Flannagan, R. L. 
Etheridge and others, will establish a plant to manufac- 
ture cotton suits and work pants. The company will be- 
gin with 40 machines and about 70 employees. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—M. H. Zauber, for many years 
vice-president and general superintendent of the Blue 
Bell Overall Company, will establish and overall plant 
here in the plant formerly used by the Southern Webbing 
Mills. Mr. Zauber will be head of the company and 


Milton Weinstein, who recently resigned as superintend- 


ent of the Blue Bell plant No. 2, will be in charge of 
manufacturing. 

The company expects to invest $100,000 and will have 
an initial equipment of 260 machines and will employ 
300 persons. 


Bassett, VA.—Acquisition of the plant of the Bassett 
Knitting Mills by the Gardiner-Warring Co., Inc., 
through formation of the Bassett Mills, Inc., a Virginia 
corporation, will restore the pre-code productiveness of 
the Gardiner-Warring Company, it was stated by J. T. 
Flagg, head of the latter organization and president and 
treasurer of the new Bassett Mills, Inc. Mr. Flagg point- 
ed out that the Florence, Ala., plants of the Gardiner- 
_ Warring Company had been obliged to reduce operations 
from two shifts to one when the underwear code went 
into effect. 


R. P. Scott, night superintendent of the Florence Mill, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Bassett, Va., 
plant, and his supervisory staff is now moving with him. 
Between 300 and 400 will be employed in the Bassett 
plant, compared with 500 now at work in the Florence 
Mill. 

The output of the Bassett plant, composed of men’s 
and boys’ light and heavy weight ribbed underwear, will 


be sold through the local office of the Gardiner-Warring 


Co., Inc. 


Cannon Shows Net Income of $3,924,412 


Net income of $3,924,412 after deducting all charges, 
including depreciation and Federal’ and State income 
taxes, is reported by the Cannon Mills Company and sub- 
sidiary for the year ended December 31, 1933. The profit 
is substantially larger than that of the last three preced- 
ing years and is equivalent to $3.92 a share on 1 million 
shares of common stock, 

For 1932, Cannon reported a net profit of $477,970, or 
48 cents per share on the same number of shares; for 
1931, the net was $2,088,917, or $2.11 a share: the 1930 
profit was $1,544,638, or $1.54 a share, and the 1929 
profit was $4,160,067, or $4.16 a share. 

Net sales of the Cannon Mills Company aggregated 
$18,440,268, compared with $16,355,287 in 1932. The 
company last year paid $840,620 in dividends to stock- 
holders, which, after deducted from the net income, re- 
sulted in a transfer to surplus of $3,083,792. This 
brought the total surplus up to $10,069,970, but after a 
charge of $229,040 as adjustment of net book value of 
marketable securities owned to lower of cost or market 


value, there remained an earned surplus of $9,840,929 at 
the end of the year. 
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Announcing our 


NEW RAYON WARP SIZER 


—embodying several radical improvements 


Smoother .and easier in operation. 
than former models. 

Stretch is positively predetermined and controlled by a 
new non-slip compensating drive. Cone pulleys and slip 
belts are eliminated. 

A new drive (patent applied for) includes, in one unit, 
the motor, variable speed transmission, slow speed, and 
reversing motion. 

New drive is controlled cuit from all important posi- 
tions of the machine. 
Write for complete details. 


MORE solid and rigid 


No obligation. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON) 


PIERCY and HOLSMAN STS., PATERSON, N. J. 


Representatives 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Joseph Barnes 


Universal Winding Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Manchester, England 


Wallis and ceilings finished with Sherwin- 
Williams Save-Lite Mill White. increase 
working light 30% to 50%. This finish softly 
DIFFUSES every ray of light, NATURAL or 
ARTIFICIAL, to every portion of rooms. 
Better working light means less spoilage— 
less loss-——-more profit. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Texrue Orrices: Charlotte, Philadelphia, Spartanburg, Atlanta, 
Nashville, Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 
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The Great Mr. Beck 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ducted safety methods while that large 
structure was being built. At the present 
time he could be superintendent for the 
Beck Construction Company, receiving a 
nice salary, but Albert Beck is not the 
type of man who takes an obligation to 
his God before his fellowman and then 
breaks it. He has taken an obligation for 
one year to do to the best of his ability to 
organize labor, as a Union man, for the 
American Federation of Labor and for the 
United Textile Workers of America and 
for the North Carolina State Federation 
of Labor, of which he is vice-president, 
with offices in Winston-Salem. 

This is the truth, nothing but the truth, 
so help me God. 


(Signed ) ALBERT BECK. 


The Mayor of a town in which many of the 
above circulars were distributed called Albert 


Beck, into his office, and the following is ap- 


proximately the conversation which took place 
between them: : 


The Mayor—Your activities have caused so much 
trouble around here that we have been trying to secure 
some information about you and I thought it possible 
that you would not object to answering a few questions. 

Mr. Beck—-I will be glad to. 


Mayor—I have read with interest the circular you 
distributed and I assume that your statements are re- 
liable. 


Beck-—Every word of them. 


Mayor—How about the Beck Construction Company 
erecting the large school building at Wilmington, N. C.? 
' Beck—I did not say that the Beck Construction Com- 
pany built it. 

Mayor—Well, you, at least, created that impression. 
We have looked through Dun & Bradstreet and can not 
find the Beck Construction Company. 


May or—W hat is the name of the company with which 
it has been merged? 

Beck (after much hesitation)——I do not remember. 

Mayor—You mean to say that you merged your com- 
pany with another but can not remember the name. 

Beck—-Yes. 

Mayor—Now, Mr. Beck, we might as well face the 
facts. There never was any Beck Construction Com- 
pany, was there? | 

Beck—No. 

Mayor—And it is also true, is it not, that you were 
only a brick mason on the school building at Wilming- 
ton, N. C.? 

Beck—Y es. 

Mayor—And that 56-story building in . New York, you 
were just a brick mason on that? 

Beck—-Yes. 

Mayor—How about the Albert Beck Milk Fund which 


March 29, 1934 
was paid for by the Beck Construction Company which 
you now admit never existed? 

Beck—Oh, I paid for that myself. 

Mayor—Well, Mr. Beck, we have done a little inves- 
tigating ourselves. Is it not a fact, that with the excep- 


tion of giving a little milk to one or two neighbors, there 


has never been any Albert Beck Milk Fund? 
Beck—Yes. 
Mayor-—-lIt is true that you are one of the vice-presi- 


dents of North Carolina State Federation of Labor? 
Beck—Yes. 
Mayor—How about our making some inquiries about 
you in Lenoir where you have lived for some time? 
Beck—I will be glad to have you do so. 
Mayor—How about our asking Mr. (naming the dis- 
trict financial secretary of the union) ? 
Beck—-He is a rat. 
Mayor—What is the matter with him? 
Beck—He has his accounts mixed up. 
_ Mayor—We have already talked with him and he. 
says that you have your accounts mixed up. 


Having read the answers ot Albert Beck we 
suggest to our readers that they now go back 
and read again the circular which he had printed 
and distributed. We call particular attention to 
the closing statement of the circular in which 
Albert Beck said: “This is the truth, nothing 
but the truth, so help me God.” 

The cotton mill people of the South are deeply 
religious and we do not believe that they will 
approve of the misuse of the name of God in 
connection with a circular which was intended 
for deception and misrepresentation. 

In talking with a merchant who had moved 
from the North, as had Albert Beck, Beck is 


reported to have said: 


“These Southern people are certainly easy. 
I am getting mine and getting plenty.” With 
that statement he slapped his pocket. 

We now go back to a statement which we 
have made to Southern mill operatives many 
times in the past. 

“If you must form or join unions, use men as 
officials, and particularly as treasurer, whom 
you have known for a long time and can trust.”’ 

Following the lead of unknown Northern or- 
ganizers like Albert Beck and turning over funds 
to them or believing them when they say “This 
is the truth, nothing but the truth, so help 
me God,” is not only foolish but asinine. 


Course in Air-Conditioning 


A practical home study course in air-conditioning is 
now offered for enrollment by University Extension, 
Massachusetts Department of Education, and is available 
to all residents of the United States, as announced by 
James A. Moyer, director, at the State House in Boston. 
The course combines instruction in the necessary theo- 
retical background and fundamental practices and con- 
tains extensive illustrative examples of the calculations 
necessary in the application of equipment to residences, 
office buildings, restaurants, theatres, food factories, and 
textile mills. 
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apvear in this issue. 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Adolff Bobbin Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical | Corp. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc... 
Ashworth Bros. . 

Associated Business Papers, Inc.. 
Atianta Brush Co : 
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Firth-Smith Co. 
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Benjamin Franklin Hotel... _. 
Franklin Process 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. - 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
General Electric Co.___. 
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Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The . 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greensboro Loom Re oc Co. 
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Hart Products Corp. 
H & B American Machine 
Hermas Machine Co. 13 
Houghton Wool Co. 


Hudson Industrial Co. 
Hygrolit, Ine. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Jacobs, E. H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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Lincoln Hotel 
Lindley Nurseries . 
Loper, Ralph E., 
Luttrell, C. E. & Co. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 


bestos Manhattan, Inc., The..... 
Miami Biltmore 
National Oil Products 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Neumann, R. & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co._.__. 
Noone’s, Joseph, Sons Co. 
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Onyx Oil & Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
Peach, D.. W. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, ‘Inc. .. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. PACES 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. _- i 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co... 

Rhodes, J. E. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. -_.. 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co.. 
Rome Soap Mre. Co. 
Roney Plaza Hotel 
Roy, B. 8. & Son 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
Schachner Leather Belting ‘Co... 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co 
Sipp-Bastwood 
Southern Spindle & ‘Fiver Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Re 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery Go... 
Textile Shop, The 


U. S. Bebbin & Shuttle Co. 
Ss. Ring Traveler Co. 
Union Storage & Warehouse Co.. 
Universal Winding oe 


Victor Ring Trave ler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


Waltham Watch Co. 

Washburn Printing Co. 

Wellington, Sears Co. a 
Whitin Machine Works .. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Go... 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
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Wool and Rayon Tops 
Standard Grades 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.; James E. Taylor, 
Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


434 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


Shelby Strike Hearing is Set 


| W ashington. —— Labor troubles at 
the Cleveland Cloth Mills at Shelby, 
N. C., and the protest filed against 
Theodore Johnson’s action as chair- 
man of the North Carolina Cotton 
Textile Industrial Relations Board 
appeared on the schedule of the gen- 
eral board in Washington as its chief 
matter of business at Wednesday’s 
meeting. 

The complaint against Johnson 
signed by Fred Senter, John N. Green 
and Thomas C. Veal has been receiv- 
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ed by Robert W. Bruere, chairman, in 
regular order. Bruere spent some 
time Monday in going over the de- 
tails of the charges made and later in 
the day telephoned Johnson at Ral- 
eigh. It is understood that Johnson 
will be here for the meeting Wednes- 
day, and, if he does not arrive then, 
he will come to Washington soon 
thereafter to explain his side of the 
controversy in person. 

The other two members of the 
board are Been Geer, of Greenville, 
S. C., representing the textile indus- 
try, and Maj. George L. Berry, of 
Tennessee, national president of the 
Pressmen and Stereotypers’ Union. 

It is expected that one of the con- 
tentions that will be made by textile 
workers is that one of their craft be 
substituted on the board for Major 
Berry. Not that they object to Ma- 
jor Berry’s rulings, but because they 
feel that with so many other respon- 
sibilities resting on his shoulders as a 
member of the Federal Labor Board 
and arbiter-at-large for Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, recovery administrator, it is 
not humanly. possible for him to 
reach a complete understanding of 
the status and the conditions that 
surround the man at the loom. The 
Cleveland mill controversy is proving 
the most difficult the national board 


-has undertaken to settle. 


Several names have been added to 
the list of licensees under the Viscose 
Company’s quality control plan. In 
the Easter number of the Crown 
News, the name of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company appears un- 
der three classifications—as a manu- 
facturer of finished piece goods, as a 
converter and as a manufacturer of 
lining goods. 


— 


WANTED—Position as preparatory de- 
partment foreman or fixer who is young 
and. willing worker. Experienced ‘on 
rayon, crepes, etc. Am also A-1l cone 
winder and doubler man. Strictly sober, 
excellent references. Go anywhere. K. 
A. B.,. care Textile Bulletin. 


J. FRED WELCH 
Offers For Sale 
(00—-Draper Roper Let-Offs. 
300—2 Bank Stop Motion Girts, 40”. 


1,000—Heddle Frames, Double Bar Type, 
49 

5 ,000-—87” Heddle Frames (New, never 
used). 

$30—Foster No. 32 Tensions—150, never 
used. 

20,000 7/16” Spinning Rings. 

21 000-—Medium Whitin Gravity Spindles. 


10.000 r Reworked Le ‘athe r Belting (All 
Sizes 


50, 000-34” Draper Machine 
Wires. 


400,000—-Draper Hand Drawn Drop Wires. 


Drawn Drop 


500,000—-Draper Machine Drawn. Drop 
Wires. 

800,000—-10” Straight Steel Heddles, 6/16” 

-10” Straight Steel Heddles, 

000-10” Duplex Steel Heddles, %” 


Prices and Samples upon Request. 
Charlotte, 


P. O. Box 434 Telephone 3-3763 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS St. New 


What’s in a Name? 


Not much, as a rule... “A rose by 
iy other name... 
Victor, for instance, is defined in the dietionary as winner in 
a test of skill or strength or ability to do the work assigned. 
it fits the Circle-D Traveler perfectly. 

Prove it for yourself. We'll senda trial easily of Victor 
Circle-D's Travelers FREE. Write today. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


137 So. Marietta St. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—247 


1733 inverness Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Hemlock 2743 


But in some cases a name fits like a modern ev ening dress, 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—Slow and spotty trading was noted in 
cotton markets last week. There was no sustained de- 
mand in any divisions and sales in most instances were 
limited to small lots. The trade is hopeful of renewed 
buying as the threatened automobile strike and: other 
unsettling features are out of the way. While the aver- 
age mill is stilll busy on past orders, the slow buying in 
recent weeks has proved a drain on unfilled orders, man- 
ufacturers hope that buyers will soon begin to again place 
orders in substantial volume. 

The slow trading was blamed on outside conditions, 
and it was insisted that buyers are continuing to allow 
their needs to accumulate until they are given more 
assurance of some settlement of current labor and other 
problems than has as yet developed. Mills in many cases 
were beginning to worry about their April and May pro- 
duction, of which only a moderate amount, compara- 
tively, has been contracted for. But by the same foken 
that April and May goods are not heavily sold, buyers’ 
needs for those months are not covered. The fact that 
retail, jobbing and cutters’ business continues good, with 
still a moderately good movement.of finished fabrics in 
the primary market, was taken as evidence that convert-. 
ers and printers are going to need a fairly good amount 
of cloths for those months. Mills in many cases have 
made plans, however, to reduce their production by vary- 
ing amounts rather than accumulate goods, and it was 
considered very possible that a fairly acute shortage may 


develop before the middle of May. 


Carded broadcloth prices were about unchanged. It 
was said that on 80x60s and 100x60s at 7'%4c and 9M%c, 
respectively, fair business had been done at the first 
break, but that after that time there had been little trad- 
ing. 

Sheetings were said to have sold in scattered lots for 
early deliveries at prices lower than most mills: were will- 
ing to accept on later shipments. ; 


Gray goods, $654-in., 


Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s __ . 9% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard _ 9 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s - 83% 
Brown sheetings, standard 
18% 
7 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. | 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


ries 


Philadelphia, Pa——A tendency toward easier prices de- 
veloped in the yarn market last week, due to the unsettled 
conditions of general business and lack of confidence in 
most markets. Steadier business is expected as soon as 
the threat of the automobile strike and other unfavorable 
factors is removed. 


Most business done was of a routine character, buyers 
showing little interest in more than filling-in supplies for 
nearby delivery. Some spinners are showing greater anx- 
iety for additional business and have named lower prices. 
In general, the market last week was inclined to favor 
the buyers. 

Statistics on yarn sales for the week ended March 10th 
showed 3,929,743 pounds sold, of which amount 1,842,- 
749 pounds sold through mills and 2,087,994 pounds 
through selling agents. This amount was continued, the 
decline in orders started several weeks before. On col- 
ored yarn mills sold 232,790 pounds, and 178,134 pounds 
through selling agents. 

Part of the cause for variableness in yarn prices was 
due to mills having stocks of one or several sizes and 
little or nothing of others. The readiness to dispose. of 
stocks on hands accounted for price shading, just as mills 


held firm where replacement costs had to be taken into 
account. 


Mercerizers are finding specifications the best in many 


months, which they attribute to the desire of consumers 
to pile up some accumulation ahead to insure them 
against any future change in operating schedules as new 
business is processed counts is quiet, and there is some, 
but no additional shading. Small sales have been report- 
ed a few cents under the 74c level for 60s two-ply asked 
by larger operators. 


A feature of the spinning situation is the tightness 
among extra-carded producers of knitting counts. Up- 
State underwear mills using this grade have remained on 
it this season but consumption has been stepped up by 
the entrance of several operators which formerly used 
single combed but not using high grade carded. 


Southern Single Warps 37% -38 
= Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5.Ply 
26s 35%-__ 29% -__ 
30s 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 16s 
10s ...29%-__ 
34g -84%--- White. carpets ‘Bs, 3 
Southern Single Skeins 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply___. fie tava 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply_. 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
208 2% -33 268 
340 28s 36% -_. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest f 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


Classified 


Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


teri 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating 


executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 301 EB. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church S8t., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
Sou. Office, Independence Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank 
‘Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.: R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, "Tex. ; R. Buck, 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S.-C.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W., At- 
tanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins. Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.: 
Geo. B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia: William C. .Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


- Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill, Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. 
C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 30th St., 
Chicago, Ill. N. C. and S. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Borne, Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. lL. Siever, 
P. ©. Box 246, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
608 Palmetto S8t., Spartanburg, Ss. 


C.; R. D. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 


Bldz., Greenville, 5. C.; William J. Moore, 


Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St.. Chicago, Til. N. C. an nd §. C. Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 


- Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St.. 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C 


Carolina Stee! & tron Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. 


Charlotte Chemical 
Charlotte, N. C 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New. York City. Sou. Offices, 519 E. 
Washington | St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S.C. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 
Jr., 223 Springs St., S. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


Laboratories, Inc., 


Head- 


Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Stocks carried at convenient points. 


vard, N.E., 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N. C. S. B. Alexander, Mer. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass, 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W oe 1018 Boule- 
Atianta, Ga 


Dillard Paper Co., N. C. 
Seu. Reps., B. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
ewman, Asst. Mer.. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard. Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, 715 Prov- 
ident Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. R. 
Ivey, 202 B. Prentiss Ave., Greenville, Ss. 

J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Con- 
cord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court 
Apts., Columbus, Ga.; J. A.. Franklin, 
Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum S8t., 
Milwaukee, 
drews, 1615 Bryan S8St.. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. a ylor, 339 
Bloom §8t., Baltimore, Md.; N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 23rd St. N., Gicadkermee: 
Ala.; L. EB. Kinney, 3814 ‘Pan American 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Eaton, Paul 8., 218 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581, Charlotte. N. C. 

Engineering Sales Co., 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga., Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bidg., At- 


Dallas, Tex.; J. B. 


601 Builders 


lanta, } Ss Va.—E. H. Gil- 
1000 Ww. Morehead St.. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire S8St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist... Megr.; Char- 
W. Va., W: L. Alston, Mer.; 
lotte, N. C., EB. P. Coles, Mer.: ‘Dallas, 

Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex.. E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F’. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer. ; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville, Tenn.. Bs COs. Mer.: Louisville, 
Ky., E .B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
O. McFarlane, Mer. ; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H,. Barksdale, Mer.: ‘New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ; Richmond, 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 


Wis. Sales Reps., A. C. An- 


Rep.. 
NN. CG: 


Char- 
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Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
F. Kaston, Megr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank B. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. , Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Commercial ‘Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.,, tnc., The, 
Killick, 205- 
Charlotte, N. P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 718-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. ¥. Stringer, 600-6 N 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: B. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
Jackson and Oak S8Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; B. W. Sanders, 209 Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 W. 
Broad -St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Hart Preducte Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.., 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. ¢C.; 

G. Shull, Box $23, Greenville, 8S. C.: O. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. isarket 
St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B American Machine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Blidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 520, Charlotte. N. C. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 6514 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place, Birmingham, 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 6656, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 6638. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, 525 
Rhodes Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga.; D. O. 
Wylie, 514 First National Bank Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton Wool Co., 253 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou.. Office and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St.. S. W., Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Celchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.. ©. M. Terryberry. 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington. D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hudson industrial Co., 702 Metropolitan 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Sou u.. Rep., Walter 
M. Fallor, P. 0. Box 989, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hygrolit, Inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
J. Alfred Lechler. 2107 E. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden., Griffin, 
Ga.; L. 8. Ligon. Greenville, 8. C. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep.. W. Irving Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, 
Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N, C.: Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Mont- 

dustrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.: ; Waters-Garland 
Co.. Louisville, Ky. 

Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co... Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 
S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace; Sou. Aet. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. P: O. Box 1883, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham. Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, [ll. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Lyon Metal Produets, Inc., Aurora, IT. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep.., Engine ering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ Blde.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic. N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps... The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, An- 
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niston Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. Agent) ; Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Dark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—aAtlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co., Ch 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, 
Hardware House; Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro Dewey Bros. ; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Wilmington, wil- 
mington §tIron Works; Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenvile, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. ennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; oa City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville, Buford Bos Inc. Service Rep., J. 
P, Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, s. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, FE. H. Olney, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place 8., Birmingham, Ala 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, Charlotte, 
N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth 8t., 
Auanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8St., Providence, R. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 181 Ww. First St., Char- 
lotte, N, C. Agt., D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ney, 8. C. Sou. Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 
272, itanee, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


N. YY. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.. New la., Atianta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8. 


Orleans eo Works, Newport, Vt. 


N. C. and 8. C. ap Engineering Sales 
Co., B01 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 5401 Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. C. and C. Rep.., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders’ “Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 
J. Sou. Rep., Badwin W. , 1716 

Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
inc., B. F., Holyoke, 


& Son, 
Mass 


Philadelphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. . Payne, Mgr. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del.; 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. c., B. D. Heath, Sou. : 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N, 

Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: H. 7 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.: A. R. Brand 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. € 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanoo Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, C. . M. 
ao 1101 W. ‘Market St., Greensboro, 


E., 35 N. Sixth S8t., 
Atlanta Store, 


Saco- be 147 Milk S8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De t, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8S. C. 


we Mfg. Co., Box 1015, Sanford, 


Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
u. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Seydel-Woolley Co.,-748 Rice St. N. W., 
Atlanta, a. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 

ce, R. u. Rep., ene 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


Factory and Tannery, 
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Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C, 


Standard 
Minn. N. C. 
Sales Co., 
N.C. 


Conveyor Co., N. St. Paul, 
and S. C. Rep., Engineering 
601 Builders’ Bldg., ‘Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. oft ~ and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace BE. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. , 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
ana Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 


Ww. O. Jones and Ww. Cain, Greenville 
office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 


Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 


ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. ‘Griffin, 
Mer. 
Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 


Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Chas. H., Stone .. Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, nN. Cc. 
E. A. Terrell, Pres. and M 


Textile-Finishing Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 
reas 


U. S .Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 169 Aborn BSt., 
Providence, R. 1. Sou. Reps., Willlam W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, <3 


sori B. Land, P. O. Box 168, Athens, 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bids. 
Greenville, C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. a 
also stock room in ‘charge of B. 
Barnes, Jr., Megr., 17388 Inverness 
N.E.., Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N..C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; IL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham, 
2029 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., 
Greensboro, N ; alter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


Southern Textile Securities 
Quotations By 
A. M. Law & Co., Inc. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
March 21, 1934. 
$ Per 
Share Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Mills... 
Anderson Cotton Milis.. 35 


Arcade Cotton -. 7 13 


Arcadia Mills, pfd.. 15 25 
Arkwright Mills 35 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 

(Par, $5) 28 32 
Beaumont Mfg. Co._____ 
Beaumont Mig. Co. 7% 

pfd. 7? 


Belton Mills $25) 
Belton Mills, 
Bibb Mfg. 
Brandon Corp., 
Brandon Corp., 
Brandon Corp., pfd..... 
Calhoun Mills 
-Hos Co. (Par, 
5) 
Chiquola Mfe. ‘Co.. | 
Chigquola Mfg. Co., pfd_. 
Clifton Mfg. Co... 
Columbus Mfg. 
Cowpens Mills —......~. 
D. EB. Converse 
Dallas Mfg. 
Darlington Mfg. Co.. 
Dunean Mills _.. 
Dunean Mills, pfd.. 
Bagle & Phenix Mills. 
Basley Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.___- 
Fairforest Finishing 
Serial Notes .... 
Florence Millis 
Florence Mills, pfd. 
Mfg. Co. (Par, 


Gainesville Cotton Mills 
Gieenwood Mills __.... 
Gossett Mills 
Graniteville 
ndel Mills, pfd. (Par, 
Hamrick Mills 
Hartsville Cotton Mills... 
Industrial Cotton — 
Inman Mills, re 
Judson Mills, A pfd.. 
Judson Mills, B pfd. 
King, John P., Mfg. Co. 
Laurens Cotton Mills... 
Limestone Cotton Mills 


on 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Se- 


rial Notes _.... 
Marion Mfg. 
Mills (Par, 
Mills Mill, pfd. 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., 
Monarch Mills ... 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.. 
Newberry Cotton Mills. 
Norris Cotton Mills... _ 
Orr Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd._ 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd.. 
Pickens Cotton Mills. _. 
Piedmont Mfe. Co. 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. 
Riverside and ae River 
Mills, 6% pfd. 
Riverside and Dan River 
Mills, 6% pfd.. 
Saxon Mills —......... 
Spey mre. Co... 
Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works 
Southern 
Print Works, pfd.. 
Southern Bleachery, Se- 
rial Notes . 
Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess (No Par) 
Southern Franklin Proc- 
ess, pfd. 


7 Southern Worsted Corp. 


Mills 
Corp., Serial 
Union-Buffalo Mills 
(Par, $10) 
Union-Buffalo. Mills, ist 


pfd. 
Union-Buftalo Mills, 2nd 
Victor-Monaghan Co. 
(Ex. Div. 
Victor- Monaghan Co., 
pfd. 
Wallace Mfe. Co... 


Ware Shoals 
Ware 


Mills (No 


Wellington Mills, pfd.. 

Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., pfd. . 

Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 


Clinchfield Coal Corp... 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., 


pfd. 
Wellington 
ar) 


pfd. 
Piedmont & Northern _. 
Southeastern Express 


Taylor-Colquitt Co. (No 

Taylor-Colquitt Co., pfd. 

*Plus extra. 

TPlus back dividends. 


Bleachery 


Shoals Mfg. Co., 


9 12 
3% 438 
4 82 RG 
39 44 
7 10 
77 90 95 
4 40) 50 
} 10 12 
10 105 120 
6 74 73 
5 RO 
50 60 . 
20 26 
5 60 
26 
10 
115 130 
7 97 10] 
45 55 
20 30 
40 50 
614 Qf) 100 
4 40 50 
7 85 95 
20 23 
12 
13 LS 
40 50 
70 
q 1 60 68 
a 6 60 
7t 70 
55 
‘4 
q 40 50 
4 7 85 90 
40 
3 
12 14 
4 7 4 87 
64 72 
12 16 
3 70 
83 
54 70) 
105 110 
21 26 
72 
18 22 
? 90 
a 
99 10] 
10 
oe 7 95 100 
40 50 
8 90 
60 
24 27 
6 66 The 
4 7 1065 
a 65 60 
55 65 
75 80 
67 
i 10 13 
S 28 35 
| 
5 60 70 
1 20 33 
7 96 
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VISITING THE 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


HicHLAND Cotton MAcHINERY INSTALIL- 
ED—HIGHLAND METHODIST CHURCH AND SUNDAY 
ScHOOL MAKES A FINE RECORD 


The smell of new paint, the ring of hammers and the 
hurried movements of workers in the packing room next 
to the office, proclaimed that something was going on. 
Superintendent G. R. Ward informed me that they were 
primping up—making the packing room lighter and more 
attractive and convenient. There is always something 
going on here to improve the plant and make the workers 
more comfortable. : 


Two new Foster winders have just been installed and 
Parks-Turbo Traveling Cleaners keep them shining and 
free from lint. This is the invention gotten up by Super- 


intendent Lytton, deceased, when he was with Flint Mills, 


Gastonia. | 

This mill makes up to 100s yarns—some a delicate 
pink that looks like spider webs. The best on machinery 
js in the equipment here, and the combed and carded 
yarns have a big reputation for quality. 


In Mill No. 1, T. M. Walker is overseer carding, first 
shift, and J. B. Jones, on second shift. I. O. Dennis is 
overseer spinning on first shirt and L. L. Grant on second 
shift. | 

In Mill No. 2, W. G. Freeman is overseer carding on 
first shift, and F. O. Whitt, on second shift. W. A. Price, 
overseer spinning, first shift, and W. T. Alexander, second 
shift. | 

W. A. Walker is carder and spinner in Mill No. 3. G. 
R. Ward, superintendent, is assisted by A. D. Creech. 
L. M. Young is master mechanic. Jack Hunsucker and 
R. J. Patterson, shipping clerks. 


This is the first place we have seen a Cook vacuum 
stripper at work. Through a small hole in the wall near 
the floor, card strippings are sucked in with lightning-like 
rapidity, and carried to the waste house through a pipe. 
It was a real show to see those card stripping darting like 
rats into that hole which was so much smaller than the 
roll of strippings. 


A AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 


There are lots of unusual and interesting things about 
this church and Sunday School. The church was built 
four or five years ago, and is one of the nicest.to be found 
in a mill village. Rev. C. F. Womble, pastor, is serving 
his sixth year—something unusual for a Methodist. But 


the people here just won’t give him up—which goes to 
prove that the Conference will listen to the plea of an 
earnest church membership. 


Forty Sunday school pupils made a perfect attendance 
record last year. J. J. Varner, aged 60, has attended 
every Sunday for seven years. Who can beat that rec- 
ord? 


We were sorry to miss seeing our friend, W. G. Free- 
man, who was out on account of the illness of his daugh- 
ter. We sincerely hope that she will soon be home from 
the hospital and restored to perfect health. 


CrotH Room OvEeRSEER AT Pickett Cotton MILL 
Keeps His Worp 


Pickett Cotton Mill, J. H. McKinnon, superintendent, 
is one of the town’s best assets, and is running right 
along. Some of these times we hope to have enough sub- 
scribers there to make a write-up interesting for them. 


Mr. Horn, overseer the cloth room, is one man in a 
million. For instance, he said to me: “Aunt Becky, I’ll 
send you my subscription just as soon as I can lay my 
hands on the price.” So, I left him my address, never 
expecting to hear from him. But I had him sized up 
wrong. He got the cash and caught me before I left, 
signed on the dotted line and now, I’m wondering where 
and how he got that money so quickly! Thank you, Mr. 
Horn—you are a man of your word—which I can’t say 
for everyone who has had me to leave my address. 


TROY, N. C. 


Tuts Town Has A Bramwep Ruc Mri Dornc Goop 
BUSINESS 


There are, no doubt, people. right in the vicinity of 
Troy who have never visited the rug mill, which is one 
of the most interesting of industries. 


This plant started 13 years ago in a small way, and 


has grown in to an asset to the town of no mean propor- 
tions, paying good wages to 96 operatives on one shift of 
eight hours. 

There are 75 braiders, 32 sewing machines and 14 
looms for weaving chenille which is then braided and 
sewn into perfectly lovely rugs of small size up to room 
size. 

Superintendent Spencer Howell has been with this mil] 


since it started, and has good reason to be proud of its 
success. 
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ILLUSTRATED News Notes or Mucu INTEREST 


TExTILE Has Brunswick STEW 

Our Fellowship Textile Club had a Brunswick stew 
supper in the new dining hall of the Community Build- 
ing Saturday night, March 10th, with 108 members and 
several visitors present. . 

This is a newly organized club and was the first social 
meeting. They will hold two meetings each month—one 
purely social and one for the discussion of various prob- 
lems in the mill. | 

They claim to have the best mill and best mill officials 
and overseers to work for that can be found. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 


Left to Right, Front Row—Misses Nell Walker, Edith 
Coleman and Christine Sparks. 

Back Row—E. L. Ervin, Lewis Bolton, J. P. Childers, 
James O. Bolton. 


This club recently presented a three-act comedy, “Two 
Days to Marry,” to appreciative audiences twice, in the 
Community Auditorium, and once at Ninety-Six. The 
Scout Troop and our String Band are financed by plays 
of this kind and always use the band in conjunction with 
plays. 7 


Biue Eacte Strinc Banp, GreeNwoop Cotton 


Seated, Left to Right—Melvin Banister, mandolin; D. 


W. Sorrow, violin; J. O. Rochester, tenor mandolin. 


- Standing—L. B. Bryant, guitar; C. P. Pickens, bass 
violin; J. P. Childers, manager; Jerome Shaw, guitar. 


This band is a real asset to the community, and has 
rendered several interesting programs in our spacious au- 
ditorium recently, which were enjoyed by several hundred 
people. 
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Tue RocuEesterR FAMIty BANpD 


Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Rochester, violin and tenor man- 
dolin, respectively. Standing, left to right—-Milton, aged 
12, banjo uke; Dorothy, aged 8, sings; Harold, aged 14, 
guitar. 


This remarkable family are unusually talented—all be- 
ing musically inclined, and it is a real treat to hear them 
play. Let us know in advance when you will be in our 


community, and we will arrange for you to hear them. 


BISCOE, N. C. 


AILEEN Mitts Stitt MAKING BEAUTIFUL BEDSPREADS. 


A. C. Buie, superintendent, gave us a cordial welcome, 
and showed us over the mill. W.W. Lyle is general over- 
seer carding, spinning and weaving. M. F. Britt is sec- 


ond hand in carding; Carl Batton, section man in spin- 


ning; W. V. Williams, assistant overseer of weaving, and 
Frank Riddle, master mechanic. 


Aileen is a nice mill “just as is’ but no doubt when 
the new company takes it over, there will be many im- 
provements. As a “new broom sweeps clean,” so does a 
new company always make changes for the better. Every- 
body is interested in the recent sale, and hoping that it 
may be confirmed to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


Two Over Two Leno Weave 
(Continued from Page 6) 


threads. Doup standard 4 is raised carrying thread B 


and doup needle 8 to top of shed on left hand side of 
threads C and D. Heddle 5 is lowered and heddle 6 is 
raised. Shuttle passes through shed at this position. 


These two positions are continued as many picks as de- 
sired before the turn. 


To cross threads and weave plain on opposite side - 
doup standard 1 is raised carrying thread A to top of 
shed at right hand side of all other threads doup stand- — 
ard 2 is lowered. Doup standards 3 and 4 are lowered 
carrying thread B to bottom of shed while heddle 5 is 
raised and heddle 6 is lowered, shuttle passes through 
shed completing 1 pick after turn. 


Doup standards 1 and 2 are both lowered carrying 
thread A to bottom of shed, doup standard 3 is raised 
carrying thread B to top of shed at right hand side of 
all other threads. Heddle 5 is lowered and heddle 6 is 
raised. These two positions complete a plain weave 
after the turn and can be continued as many picks de- 
sired before they are crossed back to opposite side. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


COTTON MILL 
For Sale at 10% of Cost 


8500 Spindles 
260 Looms 
360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 
For. further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Textile Bulletin. 


We Want to Buy Textile Mill 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


DIRECT STEEL PLANT 
CONNECTION 


USE ALL GRADES PAY SPOT CASH 
C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Greenville, S. 
P. oO. Box 1161 


. 3900-2481 


WANTED TO BUY—One Kitson cor 
Saco-Lowell Opener, one large Willow 
Machine, one Double-box Press. Will 
pay cash. 
c. L. C. Thomas Warehouse, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—Position as roll coverer. Mar- 
ried, sober, and settled. C. D. B., care 
Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—On a reasonable 
basis. Yarn Mill fully equipped for 10 
and 12 yarns; 2,080 spindles. Lowell 
Machinery. D. L. Rosenau, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of card- 
ing, spinning, separately or combined; 
or overseer of preparatory department 
in rayon silk. Have had (17) years 

experience as overseer in these depart- 


ments, strictly sober, good manager of 
help. Excellent references furnished 
from former emplovers. Will go any-« 


where. W. W. S., care Textile Bulle- 


tin. 


Salesman to cover manufac- 
textile) trade in 


WAN TED- 
turing (principally 
Central Southern territory. Age pre- 
ferred, 25 to 35 years. Good education; 
must have technical and practical tex- 
tile mill experience. Address application 
with experience and detailed informa- 
tion to B. W. C., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—An elderly varn superintend- 
ent, who knows how varns should be 
made, preferably experienced on colored 
work, and how to fix machines out of 
adjustment, to serve with our organi- 
zation in an advisory capacity. No ac- 
tive work. Healthy place to live: rea- 
sonable pay. H. L., care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANTED—Reliable loom fixer, 


experi- 
enced on Draper Looms. Write, giving 
references, to Loom Fixer, care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Offered Subject To 
Prior Sale 


12—100 Spindle Mode}! 101 Foster Cone 
winders equipped for wooden cones, tn 
excellent condition; can be seen by ap- 
pointment.. Box. 1276, Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED POSITION—Age 31: single. 
Thorough knowledge textile accounting 
procedures. Two years cost experience. 
Formerly employed assistant to treas- 
urer. Future remuneration preferable 
to present salary or location. F. 0. B 
care Textile Bulletin. | 


WANTED—Demonstrator with thorough 
technical training in the formulation 
and application of Olls, Softeners’ and 
Sizes on Textile products. Must pos- 
sess good personality and have sales 
ability. Previous experience in selling 
essential. Application by letter stating 
technical training. previous connec 
tions. territory covered, and salary de- 
sired. C. C. C., care Textile Bulletin. 


12,659,953 Bales Ginned. 
From Crop of 1933 


‘Washington.—Counting round as 
half bales, there was a total of 12,- 
659.953 bales of cotton ginned from 
the crop of 1933, according to pre- 
liminary. statistics made public by 
the Bureau of Census, Department 
of Commerce, showing final —- 
for the current year. These figu 
compare with 12,709,647 bales. a 
1932 and 16,628,874 bales in 1931. 
The equivalent in 500-pound bales 
for the three periods was 13,043,110 


bales, 13,001,508 bales and 17,095,- 


594 bales, respectively. 

The estimate of the Crop Seat 
ing Board, Department of Agricul- 
ture, for the season was 13,177,000 
bales of 500 pounds each, which esti- 
mate points conclusively to the re- 


—4c per word, each insertion. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
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liability of the Crop Reporting 
Board’s estimate. 

Ginnings for 1933 include 171,254 
bales of the crop of 1933 ginned prior 
to August Ist, which was counted in 
the supply for the season of 1932- 
1933, compared with 71,063 and 7,- 
307 bales of the crops of 1932 and 
1931. 

The statistics in this report for 
1933 are subject to revision. In- 
cluded in the total for 1933 are 6,955 
bales which ginners estimated would 
be turned out after the March can- 
vass; round bales 606,928 for 1933; 
725,579 for 1932, and 621,370 for 
1931; American-Egyptian bales 9,683 
for 1933; 8,365 for 1932, and 13,668 
for 1931. 

The average gross weight for the 
bale for the crop, counting round as 
half bales and excluding linters, is 
515.1 pounds for 1933, 511.5 for 
1932, and 514.0 for 1931. The num- 
ber of ginneries operated for the crop 
of 1933 is 13,537 compared with 13,- 
570 for 1932, and 14,151 for 1931. 

The United States consumption, 
stocks, imports and exports, are given 
as follows: 

For February, 1934, cotton con- 
sumed amounted to 477,890 bales; 
imports “for consumption,” 13,575 
bales; exports of domestic cotton, ex- 
cluding linters, 628,457 bales; cotton 
spindles active, 26,355,498, and 
stocks end of month in consuming 
establishments, 1,654,369 bales and 
in public storage and at compresses, 
8,638,995 bales. 

World statistics are the following: 

The world’s production of com- 
mercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1932, as compiled from 
various sources, was 23,634,000 bales, 
counting American in running bales 
and foreign in bales of 478 pounds 
lint, while the consumption of cotton 
(exclusive of linters in the United 
States) for the year ended July 31, 
1933, was 24,986,999 bales. The to- 
tal number of spinning cotton spin- 
dies, both active and idle, is about 
158 million. 


Standard Looms Plant | 
To Reopen on April 1 


Augusta, Ga.—R. A. Vanderford 
of Augusta, general manager of the 
Lombard Iron Works, which has ta- 
ken over the plant of the old Stand- 
ard Looms at East Spartanburg, S. 


C., has gone to that city. Mr. Van- 


derford said that operations at the 
East Spartanburg unit will begin 
about April Ist, with the employment 
of 10 or 15 operatives at first and 
gradual expansion of activities later. 
Textile machinery will be manufac- 
tured there. 


| 
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The 
New Edition 
Of 
Clark’s 
Directory 
of 
Southern Textile Mills 


Now Ready 


PRICE $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New rings can raise your mill 


far above the average! 


It is well known that good frames can run faster 
than the traveler-and- -ring action will permit. 
That is the "bottleneck. By having your rings 
in the finest possible condition, you enjoy a dis- 
tinct advantage — your frames can run faster 
than the average and yield greater production 
per spindle per hour. For an immediate produc- 
tion gain, replace worn rings with new 


DIAMOND FINISH long-life rings! 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems — 


“Clark’s Weave Bean Calculations” 


By W. A. CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 
“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo, F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxims 

Third edition. Completely revised. An.elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 

By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. : 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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at Low Cost * 


* Stabilized Azoic dyestuffs in 
paste form for printing cotton 
and rayon materials. Economical 
for large patterns in full shades 
possessing very good fastness 
properties: May be printed along 
with vat colors. Send for samples 
and more data today. 

And bear in mind that when- 
ever you have adyestuff problem 
our complete technical service is 


alwaysavailableforconsultation. 


Ris. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Organic Chemicals Department 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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